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enabled parents to take their children to the seashore or mountains. All the 
summer schools of the city had a similar decrease in attendance, due to the 
same cause. 

"The eight principal schools now operated as all-year schools are divided 
into two distinct types — three of the regular all-year type, and five (including the 
junior high school) of the all-year alternating type." [Pages 585 and 586.] 



Psychology. — Professor Strong has followed closely the example of Professor 
Thorndike and has prepared a text on psychology 1 which emphasizes the statistical 
study of individual differences, the grading of students, and the tabulation and 
graphing of the results of learning under various conditions. There is a section 
toward the end of the book on the nervous system, and there are paragraphs 
devoted to the definition and discussion of the ordinary psychological terms such 
as attitude, feeling, habit, space perception, and so on. 

The psychological methods other than the statistical method which are illus- 
trated are experimentation and introspection. The student is encouraged to 
deal with many of his own experiences. 

The book does not attempt any analysis of the mental processes of pupils 
who are pursuing the ordinary school subjects. The aim is rather to introduce 
the teacher-in-training to methods of dealing with the results of psychological 
processes than to acquaint him with the forms of these processes. 

There is growing up a pronounced distinction between two schools of edu- 
cational psychologists. The one is interested in dealing with the relatively 
tangible outcomes of learning activities and is satisfied to put all explanations in 
the form of Professor Thorndike's easy, but quite meaningless, formula of bonds. 
The other is interested in finding out in detail the steps by which a pupil acquires 
his mental results. Professor Strong may be described as belonging to the first 
type. For that school he has rendered the service of getting together a large 
body of interesting examples, and he has put these examples in a more teachable 
form than any of the writers of that group who have preceded him. 

That the book suffers serious limitations because of the type to which it 
belongs is the view of the present reviewer who is confident that the most pro- 
ductive type of psychology for teachers is not the statistical, bond variety. 

The publishers have done a wretched job in printing the book. It is to be 
hoped that they will improve the mechanical execution of later editions. 



Junior high-school English. — Another book 2 has been added to the rapidly 
growing series of texts prepared specifically to promote the junior high-school 
movement. Like others which have preceded it, this book contains a number of 
devices which show that the new organization of grades is stimulating a good 
deal of experimenting. The first division is a series of tests which make the 
pupil aware of the different abilities which must come into play in a successful 
English course and at the same time give the teacher a means of finding out 
wherein the pupils are strong or weak. 

1 Edward K. Strong, Jr., Introductory Psychology for Teachers. Baltimore: Warwick & York, Inc., 
1920. Pp. jrii+233. 

• Altred M. Hitchcock, Junior English Book. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1920. Pp. xii+442. 
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The later sections of the book cover a great variety of topics. This, too, is 
typical of junior high-school texts. The chapters give samples of different kinds 
of composition material such as "Old Stories to Tell," "Letters," "Picturing," 
and "Paragraphing." Then follow drill exercises on such matters as spelling, 
pronunciation, punctuation, etc. The final section of the book presents a review 
of the chief topics of formal grammar. 

The book is full of new and interesting suggestions. It will be very useful in 
making teachers of English aware of the possibilities of enriching their work be- 
yond the ordinary limits of a routine elementary course or a formal high-school 
course in composition. 

Perhaps the most original portion is the first chapter of introductory tests. 
The following are samples: 

"Test 2. — Have you good ears? Are they dependable servants, trained to 
report messages accurately? Here is a simple test. 

"While the teacher reads one of the following selections — reads it slowly, 
distinctly, punctuation and all, write it down neatly word for word, punctuation 
mark for punctuation mark. Remember that getting the message nearly correct 
will not do; a single slip means failure. 

"Like the first, this second task is a practical one. In every business office 
a considerable part of the work consists in merely reproducing things accurately, 
an eyeful or an earful at a time. 'Accuracy first' is the motto of a good clerk." 
[Page 5.] 

"Test 5. — Can you work rapidly and yet be accurate, or do you become con- 
fused when asked to 'speed up?' Here is a test. 

"Arrange the following names quickly in alphabetical order, in each case 
letting the given name come last. That is, William Shakespeare should be 
written Shakespeare, William. There must be no mistakes in spelling. The 
penmanship must be plain, the margins carefully preserved." [Page 10.] 

"Test 9. — Here is a final test. The paragraph below contains about twenty 
errors. They are errors that few editors would care to have appear in their 
newspapers. No careful business man would think that he could afford to have 
any of them appear in a sales letter. And yet the sentences are such as one hears 
all too commonly. Possibly they are the kind you employ. No, we will not 
say that; yet among the errors are perhaps a few which you make occasionally. 

"Copy the following paragraph, correcting all the mistakes." [Page 13.] 



Standardizing sewing. — Miss Murdoch 1 has prepared a scale of samples of 
hand sewing. She collected a large number of pieces of hand sewing done by 
children in the schools and secured the comparative judgments of a number of 
judges on these samples. She then arranged typical samples in the order of 
excellence and reproduced them in the appendix of the volume as a scale so that 
they can be used by anyone who wishes to compare the work of other children 
with these samples. 



1 Katharine Murdoch, The Measurement of Certain Elements of Hand Sewing. Teachers College 
Contributions to Education, No. 103. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1919. Pp.119. 



